Abolition and Order
or Hamburg and they can act consistently in reference to all prostitutes. They are empowered to deal with the entire phenomenon in so far as it endangers public order; at no point are they balked by the exemptions that regulation makes in favor of women privileged through inscription. This point, however, must not as yet be regarded as decisive of the issue. It still remains to be seen how the competing systems work.
For laws do not enforce themselves. They must be converted into a policy by the attitude of the police, by the interpretations of the courts, by the demand of public opinion. Let us consider briefly how statutory provisions are modified by these factors.
Public opinion is unquestionably the most powerful of influences. Be the letter of the law what it may, actual achievement under it will depend first and foremost on what general sentiment demands and consistently supports. As abolition has been brought about in part by agitation on ethical lines, one would expect a more highly developed public opinion in abolitionist countries. This undoubtedly exists. The suppression of the public bordell is without question an achievement due not only to legislation, but to popular insistence that police and courts enforce the law. In Germany as in England, the bordell is illegal; but public opinion in Germany being less highly developed and less articulate, the law remains in most places a dead letter.
Curiously enough, public opinion in this entire matter is more or less self-contradictory. On the one hand, orderly streets, free of scandal, are required; on the other hand, a blunder made or apparently made by the police is
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